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SOCIETY 

FOR THE 

Encouragement of Arts, &c. 



Gentlemen, 

[HIS attempt feems 
properly addreiTed 
to you, as encou- 
ragers of any defign to im- 
prove 




^....,..,„^,f;a:^] 

grove even the lefler con- 
veniencies, or the amufe- 
ments of life. No inven- 
tion is here pretended to ; 
nor other merit, than that 
of defiring to eftablifli com- 
mon fenfe in the room 
of unexamined maxims 
which generally miflead. 

Though theory without 
pra£fcice is ineffectual, yet 
an art not founded on rule 

is 



Oiu] 

is Confined to the genius 
of Si, fingle artift, and can- 
not afcend to perfecSlion by 
fteps raifed from the con- 
cuirent difcpverics of many. 
Hence it happens that great 
arts become loft, and lit- 
tle ones not attained to 
perfedion. 

If the following pages 
fliall meet with any degree 
of your approbation, I 

fhall 



[iv] 

{hall think my pains have 
been ufefuUy imployed. 

I atrti 

Gentlemen^ 
Tour mofi obedient^ 
And very humble Servant^ 

C. Thompfon. 
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R U L E S 

FOR 

Bad Horfemen. 



HERE is in this 
country an almoft u- 
niverfal fondnefs for 
horfes, and the cxcrcife of rid- 
B ing ; 
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ing ; yet but few, ia compari- 
fott, fttc tolcraWc liorfsmm. The 
romplamti^ We festr^ of faorfes 

l^ing ungovemafeK w pferform*- 
ing ill, genetally arile from the 
unfkilfulnefs of their riders. The 
cafe is, we want a juji tajie in 
riding. No vc^n learns it as an 
art. If a young fellow can ride 
a fox-chace, or a horfe-race, he 
immediately confiders himfblf, and 
is c6ftfidcred hy others, as a good 
horfeman. If he has a horfe which 
be cannot man^age^ he ^11 tell you, 
he defigns to tame him by hunt- 
ing: that is, if he can but get 
him to go forward, he jvill tire 

him. 
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hitn. But ^^^t cad does ihis an* 
{met i by a week's reft ti>e liorfe 
becomes as ungoireriiafcleas^efrer; 
«nd fiirehf, if a man onnot mt- 
iiage his fiorfe in ftiU ipcdts, iie 
cannot v^l be faid to manage 
liim at alL 

Riding io the cnaoage^ or at 
tfae Tiding icfaool^ is indoed cooi- 
fidered as an isr/; and itibaae 
mc haw profefled mafitn '^to 
teach it. But it is looked ^on 
ias 4if itfe to mHitary f>60|;fe 
only ; or to ihofe^ in .wiiom m 
fhewy appeaiance is made proper 
^nd becomings by their lank in 
B2 life. 
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life. It is fuppofed alfo/that all 
managed horfes are taught mo- 
tions for parade only; and that 
their paces are . fpoiled for the 
road and hunting. Hence ridir>g 
in the manage is czXUd riding the 
great borfe*, and the common 
opinion is, that nothing of this 
art can be applied to general u(e. 
Almoft every one thinks pra£tice 
alone will teach to ride: yet if 
artificial meafures of motion, ami 
the imitation of a good carriage^ 
Will mend even our manner of 
walkings which nature has taught, 
and conftant praftice improved ; 
why (hould ridings which cec- 

tainly 
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tainly is ftill more an art^ be 
fuppofcd to be cafily, and fuffi- 
ciently attained, without tf«y af- 
fiftance. Does not daily cxpe- 
liience proclaim the contrary ? do 
we not fee many men, who make 
a good figure while they (land ort 
their legs, appear on horfeback, 
helplefs, and awkward ? The row- 
ing a wherry feems to be what every 
one might acquire without difficul- 
ty ; yet they who are inftruded 
by rule, row better than thofe, who 
have had no iiiftrudion. 

Notwithflanding this general 

opinion of the manage, there are 

B 3 fome 
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fbme who think it teaches a hotto 
BOthirig which will f^oil his paces, 
atu} that he h greatly benefited by 
k^ as he is there put under fuch 
E difcipline^ as stccuftoms him to 
have no will 0/ bis own^ by which 
mcaus the management of him 
is made eafy to an indifferent 
rider. 

Were borfes ufdally broken in 
thus far only in the manage, 
gentlemcili might without great 
difficulty be taught all that is 
neceffary to ride with fafety, eafe, 
and pleafure, and to make their 
horfcs perform chearfully. 

To 
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tm&Jin Ht t^a^h the »rt of^.fifij^ 

JM*ii W tji^ u;ic?pcric«ce4 , 
hof feqi^Q. (I»pul4 praAIfe a while 
at tl^ yidin^hpuib, with a view 
tQ.gc$ a fe^ general priaejijles, 
whH:h h« nwy afterwards apply 
t<> aoother ojanqer of ridii^, TilJ 
this is done, fuch inilrac^ion may 
be, ^yep to Ipiad horfeipen, by 
rwle, as may etvaWe them tp ride , 
nKwre fafely aqd better than they 
do at pr«(enti ^pt knqwing thaj: 
they have apy thing to learn. 
This, in fome degree, is attempt- ' 
«d here, Bopks in which th? 
B 4 art 
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art of fiding^ has been fully and - 
co'mpleteljr taughty • have not beei^ l 
calculated for fo inferii^r a parti 
of a horfcman's education. What 
is faid here, is not therefore de- 
figned for thofe who ride w///^ 
bot for thofe only, who arc lia- 
ble to difficulties and accident)/ 
for want of common cautions j and 
^ho know not, that by leaving 
a horfe at fome liberty, and a-»' 
vbiding to give him pain by a 
bad management of the bridle^ 
hfe will go better and more quiet« 
ly, than under a bad horfeman, 
who lays all the weight of his 
arms on his horic's mouthy and 

by 



I 



h^;r fitting awkwardly^ lipt onlyv^ 
becom<^s an uneafy , biutfaea -to 
himfelf, and his borfe^ butitdes 
18 continual danger of a falU 

In the firft place, ^very borfb 
(houid be accuilomed to . fiand 
ftill, when he is mounted. One 
would imagine this might be 
readily granted ; yet we fee how 
much the contrary is praflifed. 
When a gentleman, mounts at a 
livery-ftable, the groom tjkcs the. 
horfe by the bit, which he bejids 
tight round his under jaw :, the 
horfe ftriving to go on, is forced 
back J advancing again, he frets, 

as 
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«i be is agaia fio|^)ed (hort^ aad 
hurt by the manner of holdiog. 
him. The rider, in the meaj^ 
time 9 moontiiig without tht, 
bridle, or at lead holding itlait 
ilightly^ is helped to it bji the 
groom, who being tkoroii^hljr. 
•alloyed with the horfe^s ilut^ 
tering, has at the iame . time 
both bridle and flirrup to give* 
Would not this confufion be prct- 
vented, if every horfe was taught 
to Aand ftill when he is mount- 
ed? Forbid your groom there*- 
lore, when he rides your horie 
to water, to throw himfelf over 
himirom a horfe^Uock, and kick 

him 
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him with hi9 leg, even iiefore he 
is fairly upon him. This wrong 
manner of mooiitiDg ib wha£ 
dhicfly. teaches yoor faorfe the 
vicious habit/ againf): which we 
are here warning. On the other 
hand, a conftatit pcadife of motmt^ 
ing in the proper manner is all that 
h heceflary to prevent a hdrfe% 
going on, till the rider is quite 
adjufted in his faddie. 

The next thing ncceflary 
therefore is, that the rider ftiouW 
mount properly. The common 
method is, to ftand near the croup, 
or hinder part of the horfc, wkh 

the 
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the bridle held very long in thie 
right hand* By this manner of 
holding the bridle, before yoti 
mount, you are liable to be kicked ; 
and when you are mounted^ your 
horfe may go on fome time, or 
play what gambols he pleafcs- 
before the rein is (hort enough 
in your hand, to prevent him. 
It is common likewife, for an 
awkward rider, as foon as his 
foot is in the ftirrop, to throw 
hiinfelf with all his force, to 
gain his feat; v^hich he can- 
not do, till he hath firft over- 
balanced himfelf on one fide or 
the other : he will then wriggle 

into 
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krfo it by degrees. Tbeinhaylo 
mount with eaie and fafetyy is^ 
jtp iland rathert before th^n be«* 
hind the {lu;rup« In this pofture 
take the bridle ihort, and the 
mane together in your kft hahd^ 
helping yourfelf to the ilirrup 
with your rights fo that yout 
toe may not touch the horfe in 
mounting. Wheu your left foot 
is in the flimip, move on your 
right, till you SsLca the fide of 
the horfe, looking acrofs over thd 
faddle. Then with your right; 
band, grafp the hinder part of 
the faddle, and with that and 
your left, which holds the mane 

and 
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<ai)d htiMCf life yourfctf i^ri^t 
leh jminr deft foot. Remain tfaas 
« {niie£e inftant on youT O^irrup, 
xixAf fo as to divide the axSUob 
icito two mofions. While 5^011 
tare in litis pciftnre^ you hftye It 
iaire tioid with both bands^ and 
Me at iibeity, either to get fk&iy 
idoirn, or no tfacow foar leg over, 
:«nd gain ^our ieat, % this de- 
liberate nwdan likewife yxm avoid, 
'whatievea^ go(dd borfenum wcaild 
cndeavoar^oiiVQid, puttiDg yoisr 
horTe iota a fxitter, 

Wjien p(» "difinouot, Siold the 
^brldde and jfoazie tc^hex in your 

left 
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ikft faand^ as when ytm moMU 
i,^^ put your right lilii»ion^br 
pdmoiel of the !&ddie, to raile' 
yovrfelf; throw your leg btck 
0Ver the borfe^ grafp the hiwdbr 
pttt of the&ddle with. your ri^st 
hdnd, Temain a momenton your 
Airrup^ and in every refped, dii^ 
qMQnt as you inounted ; otilf 
yfhat was the firft motion 'SivhsBf 
you ixuHmted^ becomes the laft 
in difeiouiiting. Remember^ i»3C 
to bend your right knee in di£>r 
mounting, kail your fpur (hoaldf 
rub againH: the horfe. 

It may be -next recommoaded 

to* 
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to hold your bridle at a conve- 
tifentWdgth. Sit iqifltrc;, andj^ 
not the purchafe M %hid h^^^' 
piill forward your 'iSiouW^ 
keep your body even^ as it would 
be, if each hand hdd a rein. 
Hold your reins with the whole 
grafp of your hand, dividing them 
with* your little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicular ; your 
diucnb will then be uppermoft. 
Olid placed on the bridle. Bend 
your wrift a Kttle outward, and 
when you pull the bridle, raiic 
your hand toward your brcaft, 
and the lower part of the palm 
rather more than the upper. Let 

the 
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ttie bridle be at facha lehgth 
in your hand, as if the horfe 
fhould Apmble, , you may be able 
to. raife his head^ and fupport it 
by the ftrength of your arms^ and 
the weight of ypur body thrown 
backward. If you hold the rein 
too long, you are fubjed to fall 
backward, as ybur horfe rifcs. \ 

If, knowing 'your horfe per- 
fedly well,' you think a tight rein 
unncceffary, advance your arm 
a little (but not your ftioulder) 
towards the horfe's head, and 
keep your ufual length of rein. 
By this means, you have a check 
C upon 
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u^n voor borfc, while' ypii in- 

If jrott ride with a carb, make 
i( a rult, to h(X)k on the cbaia 
yourftif : the mofl: qqiet hoci^ 
mjy bring hi? rider into, d^ogerji. 
ibpuld tbe curb hurt him, If 
in fixing tbe cnrb, jou turn the 
chain to the right, the links will 
unfold themfelves, and then o|>- 
pbfe a farther tprning. Put qa 
the chain loofe enough tQ hang 
dpwn. oa the horfe's uader lip, 
(q that it may not rife and prefs 
hisjaw^ till, the reins. of the bridle 
are moderately pulled« 

If 
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If your horfe hm beda nfed to 
Aand ftill vrhen he is mdunte^ 
there will be no oocafion for t 
groom to hcdd hinli but if faedoes^ 
fdffer hitn not to fouch the reind^ 
but that part df the bridle wfaidf 
comes dowii the cheek of the 
horfe^ He caitnot thchi ihter-»- 
£ere with the imnagckncM qf the 
reins, which beloog9 to the rider 
only; and hdbdiog a hoffe by 
the curb (which is ever painful 
to him) is evidentfy ittiftt'Oper, 
when he is to ftand ftilh 

Another thifig to be reniem-t 

bered is^ net to ride #itl> youi^ 

C 2 ^rm$ 
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arms and elbows as high as your 
fhoulders ; nor to let theai {bake 
up and down with the motion of 
the horfe. The pofture is un- 
becoming, and the weight of the 
arnis (and of the body too if the 
rider; does not fit ftill) a£ts in 
continual jirks on the jaw of the 
horfe, which muft give him pain, 
and make him unquiet, i^ he has 
a tender mouth, or any fpirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horfes 
are gentle as foon as they are 
mounted by fkilful ones, though 
their Ikill Jeems unemployed : 
the reafqa is, the horfe goes at 

his 
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his cafe, yet finds all bis mo- 
tions watched ; which he has fa« 
gacity enough to difcover. Such 
a rider hides his whip, if he finds 
his horfe is afraid of it, and keeps 
his legs from his fides, if he finds 
he dreads the fpur. 

As you are not to keep your arms 
and elbows high, and in motion; fo 
you are not to rivet them to your 
fides, but let them fall eafy. One 
may, at a diftance, difiinguifii a 
genteel horfeman, from an awk- 
ward one; the fird fits fiill, and 
appears of a piece with his horfe; 
the latter^ feems flying off at all 
points, 

C 3 It 
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J|^ ia often faid with emphaiis^ 
thtit fuch a one has no fiat on 
{)Qr&back; and it means^ not 
pQly tttat he does not ndei weil^ 
^ut that he does not fit on the 
ri^t part of the horfe. To have 
z good fiat y is to fit on that patt 
of the horfe, which, as he fprings, 
is the center of motion i and 
|rom which of courfe, any weight 
would be with mofl difficulty 
fl^H^n. As in the rifing an4 
billing of a board placed in aec^ui- 
iibrio, the center will always be 
mofi; at reft; the true f«at will 
be found in that part of your 
fe^dfet i»U> which your body 

would 
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would naturally Aide, ff ydu Wife 
wkhout iftJrt-u^S; aftd h iytAyHa 
he preferred by a ^topiei' jpdffe *f 
the body, thbu^ the ge^% 
tf tiA&t ithight It hlbb6 Wik 
by the grai^^ 6f thtc th^h^ ^tid 
kticts. The ri^r flioutA cbtiff- 
^ hitttfelf ai uhited t6 h&h(ile 
in this point, ^^tid vAiett 2h&!B^ 
from it, tnd^avoar t6 rfeftbr<b tUb 
balance. 

Perhaps the m^ntltifi t)f Hte 
two extremes of a bad feat tai^ 
help to deftfibe the trad tmt. 
The one is/^lien thi i^ider his 
very far back on the tkd^le, h 
C 4 that 
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that hi^ weight prcffo^ the loii>8' 

of the horfe; the other, when 

his body hangs forward over the 

pommelof the faddle. The firft, 

may be feen pradlifed by grooms, 

•when they ride y^ith their ftir- 

rups aficSedly (hort 5 the latter, 

.by fearful horfemen on the leaft 

flutter of the horfe. Every good 

.rider has, even on the hunting 

faddle, as determined a place for 

his thighs, as can be determined 

for him by the barrs of a demi^ 

peak. Indeed there is no dif^ 

ference . between the feat of ct- 

ther: only, as in the firft yo» 

ride with fliorter ftirrups^ your 

body 
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body will be confequently more 
behind your knees. 

To have a good feat yourfelf, 
your faddle mufl (it well. To 6x 
a precife rule might be difficult: it 
may be a direSiion^ to have yoar 
faddle prefs as nearly as poffible 
on that part, which we have dc- 
fcribed as the point of union be^ 
tween the man and horfe, how-* 
ever fo as not to obflruA the 
motion of the horfe's (boulders* 
Place yourfelf in the .middle dr 
loweft part of it : fit crcft 5 but 
with as little conftraint, as in 
your of4inary fitting. The eafc 
- of 
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of aaion marks the gtfttileman : 
you may repofe yourfdf, . b« not 
lounge. The fet and (ludied e- 
<fednefs acquired in Htlie ficfing- 
liotife, by thofe whofe deport- 
tnent IS not eafy^ appears uirgionw 
teel, and unnatural. 

If your horfe ftbpe (h6rt, or en- 
deavours by rifing and kitking to 
tinfeat you, bend not youf body 
ferward, as many do in thofe eir<* 
comftances: that motion throws 
the breech backward^ and you <}ff 
your fork or twift, and out of 
yoiM- feat ; whereas, the ftdvahte«- 
IPg the lower part of you^ body; 

and 
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and bending back the ujpper part 
and (houlders, is the method both 
to keep your feat, and to rwovtfr 
it when loft. The bending yodr 
body back, and that ih a gretft 
degree, is the greateft fecurity ih 
^/«|f leaps; it is a fecurity too, 
when your horfe leaps ^uf«^//«^. 
The horfe's rifing does not try 
the rider's feat ; the la{h of h& 
hind legs is what ought chiefly 
to be guarded againft, and is beft 
done by the body's being- greatly 
inclined back* StiflPcn not ybtit 
legs or thighs, and let yoar bbd;^ 
be pliable in the loins, like the 
coachroiin's^ on his box, Thii 

loofe 
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kofe manner of fitting will elude 
every rough motion of the horfe ; 
whereas the fixture of the knees, 
fo commonly laid a ftrefs on, 
will in great (hocks conduce to 
the violence of the fall. 

Was the cricket player, when 
the ball is ftruck with' the greatcft 
velocity, to hold his hand firm 
and fixed when he receives it, the 
hand would be bruifed, or per- 
haps the bones fraftured by the 
rcfiftance. To obviate this ac- 
cident, he therefore gradually 
yields .his hand to the motiorf 
af jbe ball for a certain diftance ; 

and 
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and thus by a due mixture of 
oppoiition and obedience t:atche9 
it without fuflaining the lead in- 
jury. The cafe is cxadlly the 
fame in riding : the fkilful horfe- 
man will recover his poife^ by 
giving foroe way to the motion, 
and ; the ignorant horfeman will 
be flang out of his feat, by en- 
deavouring to be fixed. 

Stretch not out your legs before 
you : this will pufti you againft 
the back of the faddlej neither 
gather up your knees, like a man 
riding on a pack, this throws 
your thighs upwards : each prac- 
' tifc 
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or in the alternate rifing and fal* 
ling in a full trot. 

Let your feat determine tbe 
length of your ftirrups, rather 
than the flirrups your feat. If 
more precifion is requifite^ let 
your flirrups ( in the hunting 
faddle) be of fuch a lengthy as 
tkat when you ftand in them, 
there may be the breadth of four 
fingers between your feat and the 
faddle. 

^ It would greatly aflift a learn- 
er, if he would pradlife riding 
in a large circle, without ftir- 

rups. 



flips, ktepiDg lus h^ Ibokidg 
en the diitwatd part of* tht 
circle, fb. as hardly tcT fee tli* 
horfe's head; and bis £h(Mildi8i^' 
which is tewalxis the iidhter ^ 
the circle, very lorwafd. Bf tfii 
means, you learti to biiliihce yovUf 
body^ and keep a true feat, inde^ 
pendent of your ftirtups: yoa 
may probably like wife efcape a 
fall» fhould you at any time lofii 
them, by being accidentally (haken 
from your feat. 

A$ the feat in fome meafure 

depends on the faddle^ it may not 

be amif« to obferve, that becaufe 

D • 
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a iaddle with a high pommel i$, 
thought dangerous, the other ex*, 
treme prevails, and the pomoael is. 
fcarce. allowed to be higher than 
the middle of the faddle. The 
la4dle fliould lie as near the back 
hone^ aa can be, without hurting 
the horfe ; for the nearer you fit 
to hb:back, the better feat you 
have« If it does fo, it is plain 
the pommel muft rife enough 
to fecure the withers £rom preC^ 
fure: therefore, a horfe whofe 
withers are higher than com* 
rnon, requires a higher pommeL 
if to avoid this, you make the 
faddle of a more ilraight line^* 
^ the 
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the ificdovcnienCe ipokeil of foU 
lows ; you fit too much abovt 
the horfe'8 back} nor oan the 
faddle form a proper feat* There 
(hould be no ridge from the but^ 
ton at the fide of the pommel^ 
to the back part of the faddle* 
That line alfo (hould be a little 
concavei for your thighs to lie 
at eafe. In £hort, a faddle ought 
to be, as nearly as poffibie, as if 
cut out of the horfe« 

When you want your horfe to 

move forward, raife his head a 

little, and touch him gently with 

your whip; or elfei prefs the 

D 2 calves^ 
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calves of your legs againft his 
fides. If he does not move faft 
enough, prefs them with more 
force, and fo^ till the fpur juft 
touches him. By this praflice^ 
he will (if he has any fpirit) 
move upon the leaft preflurc of 
the leg. Never fpur him by a 
kick; but if it be nece^rj to 
fpur him brifkly, keep your heels 
clofe to his fides, and ilacken 
their force, as he becomes obe^ 
dient. 

When your horfe attempts to 
be vicious, take each rein fepa<* 
rate, one in each hand, and ad« 

vancing 
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vancing your arms forward, hold 
him very (hort. In this cafe, it 
is common for the rider to pull 
him hard, with his arms lowj 
bat the horfe by this means hav- 
ing his head low too, has jt more 
in his power to throw out his 
heels : whereas, if his head be 
Jraifed very high, and his nofe 
thrown out a little, which is 
confequent, he can neither rife 
before, nor behind ; becaufe he can 
give himfelf neither of thofc mo- 
tions, without having his head at 
liberty. A plank placed in xqaim 
Vibrio, cannot rife at one end, 
unlefs it finks at the other. 

P3 If 
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If your horfe is hcadftrong, pull 
Dot with one continued pull, but 
ilop, und back him often, juft 
ihaking the reins, and making 
^ liule repeated pulls till he obeys, 
Hories are fo accuflomed to bear 
on the bit, when they go for- 
ward) that they are difcouraged 
if the rkier will not let them do 
(b. 

If a horfe is loofe-necked, he 
will throw up his head at a 
continued pull; in which fitua^ 
tipn, the rider feeing the front 
of his face, can have no power 
over him. When your horfe docs 

thus. 



^. 
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thus, drop your hand, and give 
the bridle play, and he will of 
courfe drop his head again into 
it's proper place : while it is 
coming down, make a fecond 
gentle pull; ^nd you will find 
his mouth. With a little prac- 
tife, this is done almoft inftan- 
taneoufly; and this ihethod will 
flop, in the diftance of a few 
yards, a horfe, which will run 
away with thofe who pull at him 
with all their might. Almoft 
every one muft have obfcrvcd, 
that when a horfe feels himfelf 
pulled with the bridle, even when 
he is going gently ; he often mif* 
D 4 takes 
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takes. wjbaf .vm..d^gncdrtQi,:^cfi 
hitn, ^8. a dircSioa to bear pn^tfae 
bit, mdtopfi^fr. 

^-/Kcep jQMv horfc's bead high, 
tb»t henciay raife his nccH, and 
crcftj play a little, with the rein, 
mid iHQve the bit in hk mouth, 
that he may not preis on it^ 
in ' one conftant and ^xmtinued 
g|t|nper. Be not afraid of raifing 
|)is bead too high | he will na- 
turally be too ready to bring tf 
down, and tire your arms with 
it*^ weight, on the lead abate- 
jnent of his metle. When you 
li^^l hioi h^vy^ flop. him, apd 

wake 
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opake him gi^ back a feUr'p^ices^i 
thus yoQ brtak by degrees hisi 
propenfity to prcfs on his bridle. : 

You ought not to lie pleafed 
(though many art) with a round 
neck^ and a head drawn in t04 
wards bis bread : let yoor horie 
qirry his head bridling in, pro<* 
vided he carries it high, and.hii 
neck arching upwards ; but if Ml 
neck bends dtmrnmrd^^ his figure 
is bad, his fight is too near his 
toes, he Icians on the bridle, and 
you have no command oyer him^ 
If he goes preiling but lightly on 
his bridk, he is th? inore fure^ 

footedj^ 
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footed, and goes pleafiinter; as 
your wrift only may guide him. 
If he hangs down his head, and 
makes you fupport the weight 
of that, and his neck with your 
arms, bearing on his fore legs, 
(which is called being oh ins 
fioulders) he will flrike his toes 
againfl the ground, and ilum- 
ble. 

:. If your horfe is heavy upon 
his bit, tie him every day, for an 
hour . or two, with his tail to 
the inanger, and his head as high 
•8 you can make him lift it, by 
a rein oh each poft of the ftall, 

tied 
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^icd to each ring of the fnaflte 
bit. 



Horfe - breakers and groomis 
have a great propenfity to bring 
a horfe's head dowfty adkd ieem 
to have no feat without a ftrong 
hold by the bridle. They know 
indeed, that the head fliould yield 
to the reins^ and the neck form an 
arch 5 but do not take the proper 
pains to make it arch upwards 
A temporary effedl of att^mpt^ 
ing to raife a horfc's head, may 
perhaps be making him p\i(h 
out his nofe. They will hctc 
tell you, (hat his head is too 

high 
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high alread)^ ; whereas, it is ncft 
the diftance from his ;7^, but 
from the top of his head, to 
•the ground, which determines the 
head to be high or low. Befides, 
•althoagh the fault is faid to be 
in the inaninier of carrying the 
head, it (hould rather be faid to 
be in that of the neck ; for if 
•the neck was raifed, the head 
would be more in the pofitioii 
<>f one ifel on 4 well formed 
ticck,. 

The defign therefore of lift- 
ing up the head, is to raifc 
the neck, and thereby bring in 

the 
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the head; for even while the 
bri41e makes the fame Ime from 
the rider*s hand to the bit> the 
horfe's nofe may be cither drawn 
in, or thruft oa{, according, as 
his necic is raifed or, deprci&d. 
Inftcad of what, has been h^rt 
recominended ^ we ufualiy ice 
cohs broke with their heads cave- 
foncd very low, their necks ftiflf^ 
and not in the leafl: fuppi^. 

When the breaking*tackle is left 
off, and they are mounted he 
the road, having more food and 
reft, they frequently plunge, and 
a fecond breaking becomes necet 
iary. Then, as few gcotlcnpen 

can 
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can manage their own horfeS^ 
they are put into the bands of 
grooms, from whom they learn 
a variety of bad habits. 

If on the other hand, your 
horfe carries his head (or rather 
his nofe) too high, he general* 
ly makes fome amends by mov<» 
ing his jQioulders lightly, and 
going fafely« Attend to the 
caofe of this fault. Some horfes 
have their necks fet fo low on 
their (boulders, that they bend 
firft down, then upwards, like 
a flag's. Some have the up- 
per line of their neck?, frona 

their 
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their cars to their withers, too 
(hort. 0ticad of this fort can* 
not poflibly bend inwards^ and 
form an arch, becftufe the ver- 
tebrae (or neck bones) are too 
ihort to admit of flexure; for 
in long and (hort necked horfes 
the number of vertebra is the 
fame. In fome, the jaw is (o 
thick, that it meets the neck, 
and the bead by this means has 
not room to bend. On the o^ 
ther hand, fome have the under 
line from the jaw to the breaft, 
fo (hort, that the neck cannot 
rife. . . 

In 
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In all tfaefe caies you may gab 
a lUtif by a nice Mftid with 
tn eafy bit ; but no curb, nuur- 
tingale^ or other forciUc 0)e« 
thod^ will teach a horfe to carry 
bis head or neck^ in a pofturc 
which nature has made uneafy 
to biii). By trying to pull in his 
nofe, farther than he can bcar^ 
you will add a bad habit to na- 
ture. You could not indeed con-- 
trive a more efFe(%ial method, 
to make him continually tofs his 
Aofe up» and throw his foam 
over you. 

The rule already given to ride 

a 
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a toofc^necked harfe, will hit a 
proper oiH fox all lighi-mbath^' 
td horfes i one caution Ibdng adi 
ded, which is, always to fearch 
whether hb ^dle/or girths may 
|iot infomc way pinch him, and 
whether the bit may not hart 
his lip by bqng top high in his 
mouth : becaufe whenever he 
frets from cither of thefe caufes, 
his head will not be fteady» 

It is a common cuflom, to be 
always pulling at the bridle, as if 
to fet off to advantage either the 
fpirit of the hoffe, or the (kill 
of Umj, rider. Our horfes therc- 
E fore 



■okBHue 
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fore r arc taught to bold tl^tr 
heads low^ and pull ^Bf ^s tO; 
btar up the Tider from the iadi 
4ie| ftoading in his ilirrups^ eveft 
m t^e ^tleft pAlilp: liow vety 
faipropcr this is^ tre uti^ en^dfi-' 
meuftalfy coimnced, %hth wfe 
tkpp^ ib IHtet Wfth ^ horfe 
which jgi!l6^s bthcrj^ife. Wfe 
j^nicdiatfely f^y, he ca:ntei^ ei- 
cellently^ and find the cafe and 
pleafure of his motion. When 
horfes ate defigncd for the race^ 
and fwiftnefs is the only thh^g 
confidered, the method may bsi 
a.good one, . v . ^. 

It 
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It is mtf to iie wdtdered; 
thsLt Deakrs are always pidliag 
at their Ixirfes ; that thicy ham 
the fpur conftaady in chcir fidesj 
and are at the lame time <^mtK 
naally cfatcking the rein : by this 
means thty make chem bounds 
and champ the fait, while their 
rage has the appearaaoe of ^pi-^ 
rit» Thefe people ride with thek 
arms fpread, and very low on 
tl^ (houlders of their horfes : this 
method makes them ibetch their 
necks, and gives a better appear- 
ance to their fore-hands ; it con- 
ceals alfo a thick jaw, which if 
the head was up> would prevent 
E2 its. 
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its yielding to the bit; it hides 
likewife the ewe-neck , which 
would otherwife (hew itfelf. In- 
^ed, if you have. a hcrfe un- 
fteady to the bit, fbnned ^ith a 
naturally heavy head, or one which 
parries his nofe obftinately in 
the air, you muft find his mouth 
where you can, and make the 
beft of him. 

Many horfes are taught to flart, 
by whipping them for darting. 
How is it pofiible they can know 
it is defigned as a puni(hment? 
In the riding-houfe, you teach 
your horfe to rife up. before, and 

to 
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to rpring and lafh out his hinder 
legs, by whipping him when tied 
between two pillars, with his head 
a little at liberty. If he under- 
Aood this to be a poniihment for 
doing fo, he would not by that 
method learn to do it. He feems 
to be in the fame manner taught 
to fpring and fly when he is, 
frightened. Moft horfes would 
go quietly paft an objedl they were 
beginning to fly from, if their ri- 
ders, indead of gathering up their 
bridles, and fhewing themfelves 
fo ready, (hould throw the reins 
loofe upon their necks. 

E 3 When 
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When a horfe ftarts at any 
thing on one fide^ moft riders 
tura him cot of the road, to 
make, him go up to what he 
ftarts at: if he does not get the 
better of his fear, or readily copi- 
p^Yf b^ generally goes paft the 
dbjed^ making with his hinder 
pftrts, or croup, a great circle oat 
df the road ; whereas, he (hould 
learn to keep ftrait on, withoot 
ibiAdiftg ob}e<fb on either fide. 

If he ftarts at any thing on 
^ left, hold bis head high, an4 
keep it ftrait in the road, puU 
ling it fr^m looking at the tbic^g 

he 
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he darts at, and keeping your 
Tight leg l«ird preffed agarnft hb 
fide, ^<jwards his flank: he will 
then go ftrait along the road. 
By this method, and t^ turn- 
ing his head a little more^ he 
may ba forced with bis croup 
clofe up to what frighted him • 
for as his head is poBcd one way; 
his croup n^cefl^rily turns the 
other. Ahvays avoid a quarrel 
with your horfe, if you can ; if 
he is apt to ftart, you will find 
occafioBS enough to exerdfe faia 
obedience, when what he ftarts 
at Kes direiftly in his way, and 
E4 ' you 
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you muft make . him ^pafs : If be 
isnot fubjcd: to ftart, yoa (hould 
not contend with him about a 
trifle. 

Let me juft obferve, that this 
jrule in going paft an objedt may 
perhaps be a little irregular in a 
managed horfej which will al- 
ways obey the leg: but even 
ibdi a horfe^ if he is really a- 
fraid, and not reftive, it may not 
be amifs.to make him look ano-« 
ther way; unlefs the objed be 
fomething you would particular-* 
ly accuflom him to the fight of« : . 

The 
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The cafe will alfo be diflFefenV 
MTith a horfe whofe fear k owing 
tp his being not ufed to.objcdls; 
but fuch a one is not to be rode 
by any horfeman to whom thefc 
rules are directed : the ftartipg 
here meant arifes merely frpme 
the horfe's being pampered, and 
fpringing through livelinefs. ■ 

The notion of the necefllty of 
making a horfe go immediately 
up to every thing he is afraid^ 
of, and not fufFcring him to be-, 
come mailer of his rider, feems^ 
to be in general carried itcp hv. - 
It is an approved and good me-.\ 

thod 



^M)d to cofiqoer a horfe's fear of 
tfce foufid of a drum, by bcat*^ 
Wfg one near him at the time ^ 
feeding hkn : this not only htnU 
Haffftsthenoire tobim, but makes 
It piba&nt, as a forerunner of his 
IMat; whereas, if he was whip- 
ped up to itj he might perhaps 
ilart at \t, as long as he Uved^ 
Might not this be applied to his 
ftarfing at «»ther things, and fhew 
that it w^Hild be better to fuller him 
provided he does not turn back) 
fa go a little from, and avoid an 
cdo^ed: he has a diflike to, and to 
fipmttom him to it by degrees^ 
coavincing him as it were thudt 

it 
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it wiH not hurt himi than to 
punidi bim» ijuarrel with. him> 
and perhaps fubcnit to 1ms wUl 
at lafti while you iofift on h» 
ovcr$:orning his fear in an inibnt ? 
If be fees a like ob^edt again, it 
is probable he will rccoll^dl bk 
drcad^ and arm himfelf to be d\£r 
obedient. 

We are apt to fuppofe^ that t 
horfe fears nothing fo much as 
bis rider; but may he not, in 
many circumflances^ be afraid of 
}oflantde(lru£tion? of being CrufliN 
ed ? of being drowned ? of falling 
4»wn a precipice ? is it a wonder 

that 
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that a horfe fliould be afraid of 
a loaded waggon ? may not the 
hanging load feem to threaten 
the falling on him ? there can-^ 
not be a rule more general, than^ 
in fuch a cafe, to jfhew him there 
is room for him to pafs. This 
is done by turning his head a very 
little from the carriage, and prcf- 
fing your leg, which is fartbeft 
from it, againft his fide. 

A horfe is not to ftop without 
a fign from his rider — Is it not 
then probable that when he is 
driven up to a carriage he ftarts 
at, he conceives himfelf obliged 

either 
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titber to attack or run againft 
it ? Can he undcrftand the rider's 
fpurring him with his face dire^^ 
^d to it, ias a (ign for him to pafs 
it ? That a horfe is eafily alarms 
ed for his face and eyes; (he 
will even catch back his head 
from a hand going to carefs him) 
that he will not go with any 
force, face to face, even to ano- 
ther horfe ; (if in his power to 
flop) and that he fees perfedtfy 
fideways, may be ufeful hints for 
the treatment of horfes, ' with re- 
gard to ftarting. 

0- • 

Though you ought not to whip 

a 
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A horfe for ftaitirx^, there can fee 
no good dflfb£t frofii claj^Hiig bis 
neck with yoor hand, 46 encoci** 
liRge biin; If one took any no* 
tke of his ilarting, it (hould 'be 
rather wkh feme tone of voke 
vrhkh he ufually tmdcrftood as' 
an cxprcffion of diflike to what 
lie is doing; fi:>r there is tfffcfi-^ 
tim mixod with his ftarting, and 
a hode will ever xape^t what he 
finds hath foiled liis rider. 

Notwithftanding the direction 
above given, of not preffing a 
horie up to a carriage he ftarts 
Ay yet if one which you appre^ 

hend 
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hen4 wttl :frigbt€h^ ^ai; QiotM 
you at u^m^tow ! fikri cf thft 
road .s wbea yea htve - tince iait 
him koow be ^13 to : pafg /k, be 
fure you ^m^aitid^imamtd^ tod 
prefs bim on. Dp tbii moi? 
especially, M^ben pcu-t of the xar* 
riage hes already paft you 1 for 
if, ;When he is frigbtened, be 19 
accuilomed to go back, and turn 
round,^ he x^ill certainly do it, 
if he finds, by your hand ilack<-i 
cning» and legs not preffing, that 
you are irrcfolute ; and this at 
the ^noH: dangerous point of time^ 
when the wheels of the carriage 
take him as he turns. Remem-i 

bcr 
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bcr not to touch the curb rein at 
this time, it will certainly check 
him. Ride with a fnafHe, and ufe 
your curb, if you have one, on- 
ly occafionally, Chufe your fnaf- 
fle full and thick in the mouth, 
cfpecially at the ends, to which 
the reins are fattened. Moft of 
them are made too fmall and 
long; they cut the horfe's mouth, 
and bend back over the bars of 
his jaw, working like pincers. 

The management of the curb 
is too nice a matter to enter 
on here, farther, than to pre- 
fcribe great caution in the ufe 

of 
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of it: a turn of the wrift, ra-, 
ther than the weight of your 
arm, (hould be applied to. it^ 
The clafticity of a rod, when 
it hath, hooked a fi{h, may give 
you fomc idea of the proper play 
of a horfe*s head on his bridle j^ 
his fpirit and his pliablenefs are 
both marked by it. 

A horfe (hould never be put 
to do any thing in a curb, which 
he is not ready at: you may 
force him, or pull his head any 
way, with a fnafHc 5 but a curb 
aifts only in a (Irait line. It is 
F true. 



true, that a' hof fe wM Be ttttri- 
ed out of one track into ano- 
ther by a cvitb, bur it is be- 
diufe he knows it as a /gndf. 
when he is put to draw a 
diiir. and ddes not ttnderftand 
iHt hicefGty he is then uhder 
of taking a larger fweep, when 
he turns, you frequently {kt hfdi 
rejlive^ as it is then called; but 
put hiin on a fnafiSe, or bilckle 
{he rtiri to that part df the bit, 
Which does not cut-b him } aiild 
the hbrfe fiibmtts to be pulled 
about, till he underftiinds whirt 
IS dcffred of him. Thefe dircifcL 

tions 



tiona AipppiSb your horfe to hay^. 
fpiqt, arid a gpod^ iqoi|th : if he 
b^ Qoty ypu.muft take him aa 
be fe, and, ride bim with fuch^ 
a bit, as you jgnd moft eaiy^ ^ 
yQurfelt 

, When you rjd? z piivnt^^ hq 
not fo attentive to your hor^s 
nice carrii^e of himfelf, as to 
your encouragement of him^ an4 
keeping him in good humour. 
Raife bis head; but if be flags, 
you may indulge him with bear- 
ing a little more upon the bitt 
thaA ypu would fuffer in an air- 
F 2 ing. 



ilig; liF a hdrfc is lahie/ tcndcf^ 
'ftbtcd, or tired, he! naturally bangs 
tipon his bridle. On a jotirney 
tliercfore, his mouth will depend 
greatly"' oh his ftrenglh, and the 
goodnefs of his feet. Be then 
very careful about his feet, and 
let not a farrier fpoil them. 
You will be enabled to keep 
them- from danger, by a few di* 
teftions, which (hall not be very 
digrefliVe. 

When your horfe is.fliodi fof- 

ffef* tiot his feet to be hollow. 

cd,' but -order them to be pared 

' quite 
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r^tquitc flat, and moft at the toe. 
There is generally a iiniftiinig 
flroke, for the fake of neatnefs^ 
given by a farrier, at the end 
of the horn of the hoof, above 
thp fhoej this is the mp^ u/e-- 

r 

Jul part of the hoof, and what- 
ever is taken from it, it is like 
paring the bottom of a poft, 
. which of confequence weakqis 
.it in the moft eflfential way. 
. Let not the heel nor, frog ,be 
pared, more than to take off 
? what .is ragged /or broken..- (It 
t i& ftill more fafe to do that your- 
V'iclf at your leifure-with a knife, 
F 3 Jthai) 
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than to truft a farner to pitt 
it in the Icaft.) 

, If this method was praflifed, 
horfes would be lefs liable to 

' cprns^ as the hoof in that cafe 
Would efcape the preflure it is 
expofed to in the ufual manner 
of. (hoeing, and prefTure feems 

, 'tmdoubtcdly to be the caufe of 
corns. This would fccure them 

jtoo againft wounds from point- 
ed nails, which cannot pierce the 

' fle(h of the foot, through a 
frog in its natural flate. Such 
an one is of a flill farther nfe; 
it keeps the tviro divifions of the 

heel 



,h(ecl broad , and afundcr. Yjet 
farriers do juft the contrarjTj^ and 
pare the frog very thin, in orocr 
to ppen the heel, as they term 
it; by which it is plain they 
fee the neceflity of keeping the 
heel broad and open^ though 
they prevent the very cffed they 
aim at. They alfo make ano- 
ther miftake, in driving nails 
very backward toward the heiJl, 
where the horn is foft aijd 
fenfible; and none at the tqe^ 
where every horfe has a fup- 
flance of horn fufHcient to bdur 
^tjicm, r- Few , except ftoncd 
n. . F4 horfes. 
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borfe^, have high fa^els ; when 
they have, the v^holc foot muft 
be pared flat, but the frog by no 
means hollowed out. If a horfe 
has a low heel, that is, fuch a 
one as lets the fle(hy part of 
the heel come too Hiear the 
ground, let him be pared only 
zt the toe, A horfe with (hort 
pafterns requires a fhorter (hoe^ 
becaufe a long (hoe brings his 
heels more back than the un- 
pliablenefs of his paderns will 
admit, without fome degree of 
pain. In general, a fhort (hoe 
may poffibly fometimes expofe a 

horfe 
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hath to little accidental lamc- 
tiefles, but a long ftioe with the 
nails far back near his heels, will 
in the end contract and ruin 
them. It is plain from experience, 
that all low-heeled horfes go 
beft when they have been long 
fhod ; that is, when the foot is 
grown longer, and the ftioe in 
confequence is become proper- 
tionably (horter, and fits more 
forward on the foot. 



Very few, although pradlifcd 
. in riding, know they , have any 

power 



jjp^cr over ? a Ijorie.rJ^t l?gr>tbc 
bridle; or any ufc for t^ fpv^r, 
except to make bim go fpr- 
vvard. A little expcTience will 
teach them a farther ufe. If 
the left fpur touches hiln (and 
he is at the fame time prevent- 
ed from going forward) he has 
a fign, which he will foon uiv- 
derftand, to move fideways tp 
the right. In xIm fame mam;icr 
to the.kft, if the right ipur is 
clofed to him: he : afterwards, 
through fear of the fpur, obeys 
a touch of the leg. In the fame 
manner as a horfe moves his 
crcup from ope fide of the ftall 

.to 



t^ the other, when anyone ftrtkdj 
him with his hand. In (hort, . 
his croup is gdidcd by the leg, 
as his head is by the bridle* 
He will never difobey the leg, 
iinle& he heconies reftive. By 
thfs meahs, you will have a far 
greater power over him ; he 
will move fideways, if you clofe 
one leg to him, and ftrait fbr- 
ward, if both : even \Vhen he 
■ftands ftill, your legs held nciair 
him will keep him on the watch, 
iand with the flightcft, unfeeh 
motion of the bridle upwards, 
he will raife his head, and (hew 
his forehand to advantage. 

On 
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On this ufe of the legs of the 
rider, and guidance of the croop 
of the hcrfe, are founded all 
the Airs (as the riding-mafters 
cxprcfs thcmfelves) which are 
taught in the manage; the. paf- 
fage, or fide motion of troopers 
to clofc or open their files, and 
indeed all their evolutions. . But 
the convenience of fome degree 
of this difcipline for comnipn 
12 fe^ is the reafon of mention- 
ing it .here. It is chiefly ufeful 
when a horfe ftarts. When he 
is beginning to fly to one fide, 
jour Jcg on the fide he is fly- 
ing 
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wg to,- flops his- fpring immc-i" 
diately; He goes paft what he 
flatted at, keeping ftrait on, or 
as you cbufe to djredt him, and 
he will not fly back from any 
thing, if you prefs him^ with 
both legs. You keep his haunches 
under him, going, down a hill; 
help him on the fide of a bank 5 
iDore eafily avoid; the wheel of 
a carriage, and approach more 
gracefully and nearer to the 
fide of a coach, or horfeman. 
When a pampered horfc cur- 
vets irregularly, and twifl:s his 
body to and . fro, . tqrn; his head 

either 
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cither to the right ,or left^ or 
both alternately, (but without 
letting htm move out of the 
^ traek) and prefs your leg to the 
oppofite fide: your horfe cannot 
then fpring on his hind leg8» tQ 
one fide, becaufe your leg pre* 
vents him; nor to the other, 
^ becaufe his head looks that viray, 
and a horfe does not ftart and 
^ring to the fide on which he 
looks. 

Thefe rules and obfervations 
may perhaps convey fome idea, 
though but an imperfect. one, 
,: to 
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to bad riders, of ttlat Jteigbt^ 
which nlakes hbrfcs obedient, 
when xh^ woiild refill force-^ 
and may fervc to fhcw them, 
that fonrtething more than What 
the horfe learns from his Breaker^ 
is neceflary to friake him trad- 
able. 

Colts at firft are taught to 
hear a bit, and by degrees to 
pull at it. If they did not prefi 
it, they could not be guided by 
it. By degrees they find their 
iBiccks ftronger than the arms of 
a man $ and that they are ca*- 

pable 



.•*»: 
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pable of making great oppofi^ 
tion, and often of foiling their 
riders. Then is the tidle to make 
them fupplc and pliant in every 
part. The part which of all o- 
thers requires moft this pliancy, 
is the neck. Hence the meta- 
phor of fii^ecked for dijobedient, 
A horfc cannot move his head, 
but with the mufcles of his neck : 
this may be called his helm; 
it guides his courfe, changes and 
diredls his motion. 

To (hew the ufe of this 
pliancy in every part and limb 

of 
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of the horfe, Woald be beyond 
the defign of thefe few leffons, 
diredted only to the unexperienced 
horfeman. His idea of fupple- 
nefs need only be, that of ian 
ability and readinefs in a horfe 
to move every Kmb, on a fign 
given him by the hands or legd 
of his rider; as alfo, to bend 
his body, and move in a fiiort 
compafs, quick arid colle<fted with- 
in himfelf, fo as inftantly to be 
able to perform any other mo- 
tion. 

If the few rules laid down here^ 
G feem 
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feem infuffident to the end pro* 
pofed J at leaft let me hope they . 
will convince the young horfe- 
man that Jome rules are necef- 
fary: and thus convinced, let, 

him apply to abler mafters Jn 

■ ■ * * 

the art for more fufficient^ in-, 

ftrudlion. 




FINIS. 



ERRATA. 

PAGE 41.. line la. mAJght. p. 42. L 
6« read fin^Utu p. 56W !• ta« ^clc 
ihc word kim. 
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